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CHILDREN IN THE BALLADS 


by 
Alison White 


What could it have been like to have been born and reared in a medieval 
world? According to the ballads it was something like this: 

Since the role of page is one of the most picturesque possible, the page is 
an ubiquitous character in the old ballads. We see him earning his hose and 
shoon by running errands, as in the ballad which F. J. Child has listed as 87: 
(Prince Robert): 


‘O where will I get a little boy 
‘That will win hose and shoon, 
To rin sae fast to Darlinton 
And bid fair Eleanor come?’ 


Sometimes the page can earn more than this, as is shown in the ballad of Sir 
Lionel, number 18. 


He took with him a little page 
He gaue to him good yeomans wage. 


In the pathetic and dreadful ballad of Child Waters we get an inkling of what 
the drawbacks may have been in the life of a footpage: The mock page in 
this tale was forced to run alongside the master’s horse, barefoot, swimming 
the streams and not lagging behind. Reward is slight, for this declaration 
appears: 


‘It is more meete for a little ffootpage 
That has run through mosse and mire 
To take his supper upon his knee 
And sitt downe by the kitchin fyer, 
Than to goe into the chamber with any ladye 
That weares soe (rich) attyre.’ 


Sometimes a page may play a curious part indeed in the doings of his elders. 
One of the most fantastic roles, surely, to have ever been taken by a child, is 
that which one finds in The Boy and the Mantle. In this a “little boy” brings 
to King Arthur’s court a mantle, a knife, and a drinking-horn, all intended 
to prove the fidelity of the knights’ wives. Although the whole tale is plainly 
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legendary, it is likely that young boys were sometimes employed in ordeals 
or tests of this sort depending, however, not upon magic but upon chance. 

Sometimes a page was employed by his master as a spy, frequently upon 
the master’s wife, as in Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard. In such cases the 
master is likely to enjoin upon his page the stern necessity for truth. The 
penalty for bearing false witness is one of the most extreme: 


‘If this be true, thou little tinny page, 
This thing thou tellest to me, 

Then all the land in Bucklesfordberry 
I freely will give to thee. 


‘But if it be a ly, thou little tinny page, 
This thing thou tellest to me, 

On the hyest tree in Bucklesfordberry 
Then hanged shalt thou be.’ 


A similar threat occurs in The Battle of Otterburn, B. In this out “spake 
a bonny boy:” 


“Methinks I see an English host, 
A-coming branken us upon.” 


His master replies: 


‘If this be true, my little boy, 

And if it be troth that thou tells me, 
The brawest bower in Otterburn 

This day shall be thy morning-fee. 


‘But if it be fase, my little boy, 
But and a lie that thou tells me, 
On the highest tree that’s in Otterburn 
With my ain hands I'll hing thee high.’ 
In this ballad we learn that a little page may play a man’s bloody part in 
battle: 


‘The boy’s ta’en out his little penknife, 
That hanget low down by his gare, 

And he ga’ed Earl Douglass a deadly wound, 
Alack! a deep wound and a sare.’ 


In trying to reconstruct from the evidence in the ballads-the life of children 
in the Middle Ages, one finds a rich source in the “B” version of Fair Annie. 
A character called Burd Helen implores her lord not to leave home, but to 
remain for the sake of their seven sons, whose duties she describes: 


‘And the first of your seven sons, 
He rides a milk-white steed; 
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The second o your seven sons 
He wears a milk-white weed. 


‘The third ane o your seven sons, 
He draws baith ale and wine; 

The fourth ane o your seven sons, 
He serves you when you dine. 


‘The fifth ane o your seven sons, 
He can baith read and write; 
And the sixth ane o your seven sons, 
He is a’ your heart’s delight. 


‘And the youngest o your seven sons, 
He sleeps on my breast-bane.’ 

Besides the pages, in the ballads we find these occupations for children: 
swineherd, “kitchie boy,” cabin boy, schoolboy, and servant girl. One is 
reminded of the Mother Goose children: Boy Blue, the shepherd-cowherd; 
Bobby Shafto, the sailor; Wee Willie Winkie, the human curfew; the milk- 
maid who was going a milking, sir; and Bo Peep, the shepherdess — these, 
idealized though they be, stand beside the children of the ballads as suggestive 
of young life in the middle ages. Life is stern, however, for the ballad chil- 
dren. Bo Peep, to be sure, was an unsuccessful shepherdess, but she was 
consoled by reassuring words. The little swineherd, kitchie boy, cabin boy, 
or housemaid of the ballads might be treated with a severity which reaches 
the point of tragedy. Even in the face of hopeless odds, however, the cabin- 
boy, for example, in The Mermaid acquits himself well in his farewell words: 


And then up spoke the little cabin-boy, 
And a pretty little boy was he; 

‘Oh! I am more grievd for my daddy and my mammy 
Than you for your wives all three.’ 


Cheery fortitude was a quality approved in children then as now. Sly wit and 


a quick tongue were also applauded, as in The False Knight Upon the Road, 
in which a small boy outwits Satan. 


‘O where are ye gaun?’ 

Quo the fause. knicht upon the road: 
‘I’m gaun to the scule,’ 

Quo the wee boy, and still he bode. 


In this very old ballad one finds the schoolboy with his books, his “peit” for 
tuition, and his wisdom concerning sheep, ladders, and ships. At the begin- 
ning of The Cruel Brother there is an incongruous glimpse of “two little boys 
going to the school.” In Hind Henry, the “B” version of Jellon Grame, Brown 
Robyn is sent to school by his mother: 
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And when he did grow up a bit, 
She put him to the lair, 

And of all the youths was at that school 
None could with him conpare. 


And it fell once upon a day 
A playtime it was come, 
And when the rest went from the school, 
Each one to their own home. 
We see that there was recess in the schools of the middle ages. Children 
were sent away from their homes for study, as we see in the “D” version of 
the Wife of Usher’s Well: 


There was a lady fair and gay, 
And children she had three: 
She sent them away to some northern land 
For to learn their gramarye. 
In the Laird O Drum there is an implication that girls were sometimes 
schooled, at least to the point of literacy, for a father said: 


My daughter can neither read nor write, 
She was neer brought up at school; 

But well can she milk cow and ewe, 
And make a kebbuck well. 


In The Lord of Lorn and the False Steward we are told that 


He had noe more children but one sonne, 
He sett him to school to learne curtesie. 
By curtesie one assumes that court customs are meant. 
As for youthful recreation in the olden times, we read much about boys 
playing ball. This was evidently a stock piece of “business” for the ballad 
inventor. In Queen Eleanor’s Confession, 


“Do you see yonder little boy 

A tossing of the ball?” 
is asked repeatedly. In King Henry's Conquest of France tennis is mentioned 
by the French king when he casually insults King Henry Fifth by saying to 
his ambassador: 


‘Your master’s young and of tender years, 
Not fit to come into my degree, 

And I will send him three tennis-balls, 
That with them he may learn to play.’ 


It is rather odd that no other games and pastimes are mentioned in the 
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CHILDREN IN THE BALLADS 209 
ballads; perhaps a reason is that the ballads are predominantly serious and 
even tragic in tone. 

The clothing and hairdiress of the medieval page has been important in 
the history of clothing — not clothing for children or men, but for women, 
however. The garments of young pages are frequently listed and described 
in the ballads. In The Boy and the Mantle we find this description: 


A kirtle and a mantle 
This child had vpon, 

With brauches and ringes 
Full richely bedone. 


He hada sute of silke 
About his middle drawne; 
Without he cold of curtesys 
He thought itt much shame. 


In The Cruel Mother the unfortunate woman who beholds the ghosts of her 
babes says to them: 


O bonnie babes, gin ye were mine, 
I would dress you up in satin fine. 


O I would dress you in the silk 

And wash you aye in morning milk. 
In Bonny Baby Livingston an errand boy is dressed in a kilt and Scottish 
bonnet: 
Shoes were precious and notably perishable. In Lang Johnny More the errand 
boy is cautioned: 


Whan ye come whar grass grows green, 
Slack your shoes and rin; 

And whan ye come whar water’s strong, 
Ye’ll bend your bow and swim. 


In the ballads there are occasional glimpses of family life in the middle 
ages. Especially interesting is the account in Hind Etin of a son’s success in 
re-establishing happy relations in both his father’s and his grandfather’s 
households. In some rather touching stanzas we are given whole conversations, 
showing the friendliness of parents and child and the concern of the latter 
for both his mother’s and his father’s welfare: 


It fell ance upon a day, 
This guid lard went from home, 
And he is to the hunting gane, 
Took wi him his eldest son. 


And when they were on a guid way, 
Wi slowly pace did walk, 
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The boy’s heart being something wae, 
He thus began to talk: 


‘A question I would ask, father, 
Gin ye woudna angry be:’ 

‘Say on, say on, my bonny boy, 
Ye’ se nae be quarrelld by me.’ 

‘I see my mither’s cheeks aye weet, 
I never can see them dry; 

And I wonder what aileth my mither, 
To mourn continually.’ 


After his father’s explanation of having taken his bride, the boy’s mother, 
from her father’s home, the boy persuades his mother and six brothers to go 
with him to attempt reconciliation with the King, then grandfather. When 
the king sees him he says: 


‘Ye look sae like my dear daughter 
My heart will birst in three.’ 


A very emotional reunion scene follows. Finally this very competent young 
son of the family assembles his kin at the church and has the whole lot 
christened. Parental exasperation is depicted in the ballad of Bewick and 
Graham. As they drink, Old Graham and Sir Robert Bewick are discussing 
their young sons. After reaching home, Old Graham tells his boy what was 
said of him: 
‘Nay, I have been in Carlisle town, 
Where Sir Robert Bewick there met me; 


He said thou was bad and called thee a lad, 
And a baffled man by thou I be. 


‘For his son Bewick can both write and read, 
And sure I am that cannot thee. 


‘I put thee to school, but thou would not learn 
I bought thee books, but thou would not read; 
But my blessing thou’s never have 

Till I see with Bewick thou can save they head.’ 


Twice, this baffled father calls his son a “limmer loon.” But of all family 
relationships, the one treated as most unfortunate and‘ melodramatic was, of 
course, that between stepchild and stepmother. Jn The Laily Worm, although 
the story goes immediately into the supernatural, the stepmother being a witch, 
the first stanza might begin several more matter-of-fact ballads about real life: 


‘I was bat seven year alld 
Fan my mider she did dee, 

My father marred the ae warst woman 

The wardle did ever see.’ 
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Kidnappings are recorded in ballads, as in Fair Annie: 


‘Whan I was six years of age, 
They ca’d me Mary Mild; 

I was stown frae my father’s yate, 
When I was but a child.’ 


Finally in this gallery of ballad children we must place the supernatural — 
the ghost children, the child Jesus, and the boys who could work miracles. In 
The Cruel Mother, when the new-born infants appeared as ghosts they were 
evidently sizable children, for, as their mother was walking. 


“She saw two pretty babes playing at the ba.” 
In The Cherry Tree Carol the child Jesus speaks from his mother’s arms: 


‘O I shall be as dead, mother, 
As the stones in the wall; 

O the stones in the streets, mother, 
Shall mourn for me all.” 


Little Sir Hugh, in The Jew Lady is miraculously able to speak after death. 
Characteristically, he sends messages to his mother and playmates. 

As one leafs through the old ballads the little group of children, pathetic 
or gay, passes by. Again we see the spunky little boy defying the devil with 
his wits; Young Akin, reorganizing a distracted family; Grahame, the limmer 
loon who would not study; the dying little cabin boy who thought only of his 
daddy and his mammy; the persecuted young son of Lord Lorne, tending sheep 
as Pore Disaware; pages spying upon their masters’ wives, tattling, and being 
well paid; pages running errands barefoot, dreaming of the hose and shoon to 
come; all of these have enough of reality about them to convince us that there 
were such children in the age of the ballads. “Once upon a time” was a real 
era in history. Reading or, better, hearing the old ballads, brings this home to us. 


Indiana University 











THE SEMINOLE INDIAN TODAY* 


by 
Frances Densmore 


The American Indian has a deep inner calm in his character that has some- 
times been mistaken for stoicism. Instead it is a source of strength. He does 
not draw upon this strength in petty difficulties; neither does he readily show 
it to the white man. It is his own, and it gives him a confidence in himself that 
has carried him through many crises. While this is a racial characteristic, the 
Seminole seem to have retained it longer than many tribes. It appears in their 
gradual acceptance of the ways of the white man, testing what they believe to 
be for their good before adopting it. There have been no shades of meaning in 
their regard for truth, a quality that appears in all . history. It is said that 
long ago a Seminole told his children to say “yes” or “no” and not to change 
from that position. 

This early standard, carried down to the present iat has produced an inter- 
esting personal character which is shown by the following incident, related by 
Ethel Cutler Freeman, Special Field Assistant, Department of Anthropology, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York. Concerning a young man of 
the Seminole tribe who visited in her home one summer, she states that every- 
thing was unfamiliar but he “met all these unusual situations with dignity, good 
humor, and unselfconsciousness. He showed no embarrassment or awkwardness 
but radiated his inner serenity and security. . . . He displayed no anxiety. 
If he did not know what to do, he watched quietly and then acted with cer- 
tainty.”2 

An interesting comment on this subject is presented by Mrs. Freeman who 
states, “In Seminole culture, the avoidance of conflict plays an important role. 
Non-interference with the individual, his rights and property, unless deter- 
mental to the group as a whole seems to have been a basic principle. Tribal 
welfare lies at the root of their society but individual integrity and initiative are 
also stressed. These are the fundamentals on which their group strength is 
based.” Continuing, she states that “No individual has what we call a ‘will 
to power.’ He is not ambitious to win over another. He does not wish to 
dominate. Competition and rivalry do not enter into his conception of life. . . 
No one man rules the council. . . Decisions are made by the group . . . all work 
together harmoniously. Competition does not enter into children’s games either. 


*This research and investigation was made possible through the financial assistance and 
cooperation of the Graduate Council and the Division of Music of the University of Florida. 

1Ethel Cutler Freeman, in Int. (1940). The Seminole Indians in Florida. Florida State 
Department of Agriculture, Tallahassee, Florida, p. ii. 
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They do not play to win. . . The boys play Chinese Checkers and one always 
shows the other the moves that he does not see. We think of the other fellow as 
an opponent whom we want to beat. He thinks of him as a fellow player.” 
This individuality will be seen in the development of the tribe as a whole. 
Throughout this brief study of the Seminole the writer had the courteous 
cooperation and assistance of Kenneth A. Marmon, Superintendent of the Semi- 
nole Agency, Dania, Florida. 


THE SEMINOLE AT HOME 


While the use of the Everglades has increased greatly in recent years their 
status as Indian reservations has not been materially changed. In 1941 there 
were three Indian reservations in the state, all under the jurisdiction of the 
Seminole Indian Agency at Dania. The Dania Reservation, a tract of 475 acres 
in broward County, lies 4 miles west of Dania on the east coast. The Hendrv 
Reservation, in Hendry County, 35 miles east of Imokalee, consists of 35,463 
acres. The largest, Brighton Reservation, is a tract of 16,924 acres of prairie, 
hammock, and swamp land in Glades and Highlands Counties, 7 miles south 
of the town of Brighton, and approximately 15 miles northwest of Lake Okee- 
chobee. A number of Seminole are living on land outside the reservations. The 
owners of that land are at liberty to request their removal at any time. 

The annual report of the Superintendent of the Seminole Agency for 1953,3 
states that “In many respects the Seminole mode of living is similar to that of 
50 or 75 years ago. The type of shelter used remains in most cases the palm- 
thatched shelter and cooking is done on an open fire. In recent years, a few 
families have acquired or built houses, mostly of the one-room type. Some have 
gasoline or kerosene stoves for cooking and a few have electricity in their 
homes. The means of transportation have changed until almost every family 
has a car of some sort.” 

In former years the Seminole lived in large camps, the inhabitants of a 
camp consisting of an elderly couple, their children and grandchildren. The 
change in this manner of life, as well as the individuality of the Seminole, is 
shown in service camps near the Dania Agency that were visited by the writer, 
under the courteous escort of Mrs. Frank Stranahan. Harry Jumper accompa- 
nied them. These camps cannot be seen from the public road, being hidden by 
trees. They are reached by a winding road through the trees and one suddenly 
enters a spacious clearing in which are the various structures needed for family 
life. An interesting camp was that of Susie Tiger, who was found seated beside 


*Ibid. p. v. 
*Kenneth A. Marmon, Superintendent. Annual Report of Seminole Agency, June 30, 
1953. 
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her sewing machine, on the platform of her thatched dwelling. She was sur- 
rounded with the materials used in her work, while many articles were on the 
platform and clothing was hung from the rafters in the usual manner. At one 
corner of the platform was a large sack labeled “Onions from Michigan.” Susie 
was wearing the typical Seminole costume with many strings of beads around 
her neck. She said that she remembered many old stories and hummed a song 
that belonged with one of them. It was hoped that the writer could return to 
obtain her material but an interpreter was not available. 

Another camp belonged to a man who lived alone but was not at home at 
the time. His thatched dwelling was typical, also the high table used for pre- 
paring food and washing dishes. There were several structures evidently used 
for storage and in the middle of the camp was a generous open space. The 
whole had an air of occupancy and comfort. 

In another location we found a neat, wooden house on a knoll, hidden as 
usual by the trees and reached by a narrow, winding road. The young woman 
who lived there was Mrs. Betty Jumper. She spoke excellent English and said 
that she could not tarry nor accompany us as an interpreter as it was time for 
her to go to the boat landing where she “had a contract” in connection with 
for boats for visitors. 

The fourth type of Seminole dwelling visited was the home of Mrs. Juanita 
Billie, across the highway from the Agency Office and beyond an open field. 
She was found busily engaged in making the Seminole dolls that are sold 
to the public. She sat beside a window, and around her were many palm-fiber 
bodies of the dolls, ready for costumes. Hers was a small wooden house with 
several steps leading up to the door. Her small child was in the room, also a 
half-grown chicken that was far from silent. Later there appeared a tall yellow 
cat and a tiny black puppy. Juanita spoke English freely and consented to inter- 
pret for Harry Jumper at that time if it would not interfere with her work. 
Accordingly she remained in her seat, facing the window and completing one 
doll after another as Jumper told stories and the writer wrote down the trans- 
lations. Mrs. Stranahan took out some sewing that she had brought with her 
and the group sat in the little Seminole dwelling the rest of the afternoon. 

Seminole camps in the region of the Everglades and Lake Okeechobee 
were also visited by the writer in 1931, ’32 and ’33 in connection with her study 
of Seminole music for the Bureau of American Ethnology, of the Smithsonian 
Institution. That work included a study of the Green Corn Dance and other 
customs, with the recording of more than 240 songs. 


CHURCHES AND ORGANIZATIONS AIDING THE SEMINOLE 


Several churches have sent missionaries to the Seminole, but only the Epis- 
copal and Baptist have made their work permanent. The former is represented 
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chiefly by the Glade Cross Mission at Everglades. This mission was started 
about the year 1937 by Deaconess Harriet M. Bedell as a village in which Semi- 
nole could stay when they came to Everglades on various errands. Deaconess 
Bedell was well grounded in psychology and had spent many years as a mis- 
sionary among Indians in the western part of the States and in remote parts of 
Alaska. She brought a wide experience to her new field of work and soon won 
the confidence of the Seminole. She established an account for them at a store 
near the mission and insisted that they bring only their best hand-work to ex- 
change for goods. Deaconess Bedell helped the Seminole to retain their dignity 
and self respect as well as pride in their handiwork. As a result, ethnologists 
and others who desire the best work of the Seminole seek it through Deaconess 
Bedell at the Glade Cross Mission. This is the most familiar phase of her 
missionary work. 

The native Baptist Church of the Seminole in Oklahoma began sending 
Indian missionaries to Florida in 1910, and succeeded in establishing such a 
following that in 1936 a church was built near Dania, all the labor being done 
by the Indians. The pastor was Willie King, a native of Wetumka, Oklahoma, 
and two Florida Seminole, Jim Gopher and Willie Jumper, were ordained as 
deacons. The congregation numbered about 50 Seminole and the Bible reading, 
sermon and hymns were all in the Seminole langauge. At the present time the 
missionary of the Baptist Church to the Seminole is Rev. Genus Cranshaw who 
lives in a cottage near the Baptist Church, at Dania, and Sam Tommie is the 
native pastor. The membership of the church has increased to about 75 and an 
Independent Baptist Church, located not far away, has about half that number 
of members. 

Two organizations are actively engaged in aiding the Seminole at the present 
time, these being The Friends of the Seminole, Florida Foundation Inc.5 and 
the Seminole Indian Association of Florida. The president of the former is Mrs. 
Frank Stranahan who assisted the writer in her work. Mrs. Stranahan has been 
active in work for the children of Florida since 1900, her work leading up to 
the present organization which was incorporated in 1949. Its first article of 
incorporation states that its purpose shall be “To promote educational, physical, 
social, and economic welfare, home building, and advancement of the Seminole 
Indians of Florida,” also “to foster, encourage and cooperate with the program 
and plans of the United States Government in caring for and assisting the 
Seminole Indians of Florida.”® This organization sponsors and pays the ex- 
penses of a kindergarten for Seminole children at the Seminole Agency, em- 
ploying Mrs. Genus Crenshaw, wife of the Baptist missionary, as teacher. A 


‘Wilfred T. Neill. Florida’s Seminole Indians. Ross Allen’s Reptile Institute, Silver 
Springs, Florida, 1952, pp. 44-45. 
*Friends of the Seminoles, Florida Foundation, Inc., pp. 4-5. 
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Seminole woman brings the children to the school in the morning and takes 
them home at night. The writer visited this neat little kindegarten with about 
12 children in attendance. 

The Seminole Indian Association of Florida was established by A. Stanley 
Hanson of Ft. Myers, Florida, in 1915. Its president is Robert B. Mitchell who 
stated, in correspondence, that it is a “non-profit organization for the express 
purpose of helping the Seminole Indians in any way possible.” He stated, fur- 
ther, “We have been most successful in assisting them to combat legislation that 
would be detrimental to them. We have also fought to get them their hunting 
rights, to prevent encroachment upon their lands etc. It has been this type 
of work rather than assisting the individual, that we have been doing mostly. 
Altho we do, whenever possible, help individuals when they request it.” 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE SEMINOLE IN HEALTH, EDUCATION 
AND Economic WELFARE 


While the life of the Seminoles has been affected in many ways by the en- 
croachment of the white men the greatest changes in their tribal life are the 
result of two Acts of Congress. The first of these was the Indian Reorganization 
Act which was passed in 1934, and the second was House Concurrent Resolution 
108 which was passed in 1953. 

“The Indian Reorganization Act (48 Stat. 984), one of the most important 
and comprehensive Indian laws, was adopted a few days before the close of the 
first Congress which convened in the administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Although approved by the President on June 18, 1934, none of the authorized 
appropriations became available until May 1935.”6 The Act dealt with a wide 
variety of subjects including land and tribal organization, but the present con- 
sideration will be limited to its effect on the health, education and economic 
welfare of the Seminole Indians. With their usual deliberation they allowed 
four years to pass before they were ready for a conference on the subject. This 
conference has been described as follows: 

“Deep in the shadows of the Everglades, on the night of May 25, 1938, a 
group of Seminole Indians met with agents of the United States Government. 
This was the first voluntary recognition these people had given the United 
States since the end of the third Seminole War 87 years before. 

“At this conference Richard Osceola, speaking for 80 tribesmen, of the Cow 
Creek branch, told H. A. Zimmerman, Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
that his people wanted a school, a hospital, and a community building. They 
wanted better cattle and horses with which to ride herd. 


*Theodore H. Haas, Ten Years of Tribal Government under I.R.A. United States Indian 
Service, 1947, p. 1. 
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“Only one point bothered Osceola. He asked if the government wanted him 
and his people to live in houses and wear clothes like those of the white man. 

“After being reassured on this point he remarked: ‘Heap good. . . Indians 
must live in air and sunshine. Must dress as fathers dressed.’ 

“Indicative of the change on both Indian and white viewpoint was the 
conversation that followed. 

“Osceola is reported to have explained: ‘My people think we need school 
for children. They can learn lots of things like white people. I would like to 
go to this school myself. Other men would like to go too. Old people some day 
die. Young people need to learn to read and write so can do it when get big.’ 

“Zimmerman agreed. At the close of the conference, Billie Stewart, 68-year- 
old Seminole, presented the official with a wooden sofke spoon as a token of 
friendship and acceptance, apparently the 1938 equivalent of the peace pipe or 
the black drink. 

“Since 1851 the Government has made numerous efforts to win the confi- 
dence of those Indians who remained in the Everglades at the end of the Semi- 
nole wars, but until this May night every advance had met with stoical indiffer- 
ence. Now the Indians realized that they must compromise with civilization. To 
survive as a people, they must ‘ind new methods of making a living.” 

Since the memorable legislation of 1934, the Seminole have made definite 
progress in the three lines already indicated. Their development is outlined in 
the Annual Report of the Seminole Agency for 1953. (cf. 3) Concerning the 
first objective, Mr. Kenneth A. Marmon, Superintendent of the Seminole 
Agency, states that “Funds are allotted each year to provide the services of a 
Public Health Nurse, also to pay for hospitalization and physician’s fees. Since 
the Seminole Agency has no hospital, four hospitals in the Seminole area have 
been authorized to accept Seminoles at Government expense. Likewise four 
physicians have been authorized to see the Seminoles on call. Seminoles not 
wishing to accept services at these hospitals or from designated physicians are 
required to pay their own drug bills. All costs for health services are in accord- 
ance with the Veterans Schedule of Fees. This year an agreement was entered 
into with the Dade County Commisioners to accept all Seminoles from Dade 
and Collier Counties at their county clinic, and in Miami at the Jackson Memo- 
tial Hospital at the flat rate of so much per patient per day. This plan elimi- 
nated one physician on the fee basis and cut down considerable paper work for 
the patients at the county hospital. 

“In recent years, more Seminoles have taken advantage of our health serv- 
ices and for that reason infant mortality has definitely decreased . . . Two medi- 
cine men still do some practising among the older Indians . . . Few of the older 
Indians understand or speak English so it is sometimes. difficult to promote a 
complete health program. The counties are now furnishing insulin for diabetic 
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Indians as they do for non-Indians. Some of the civic clubs in this area are 
furnishing vitamins, eye examinations, glasses and dental services to school 
children. Most of the adult Indians take advantage of mobile X-ray units in 
the several counties. Arrangements were made by the Public Health Nurse for 
a number of other services during the year with the Florida State Board of 
Health.” 

The second line of development sought by the Government was the educa- 
tion of Indian children. When the writer visited Dania in 1932 the day school 
for Seminole children kad recently been established and is remembered as hav- 
ing less than ten children in attendance. Their behavior indicated that they 
were not accustomed to any restraint. Day schools were established on the 
other reservation in 1938 and 1940 but in 1939 there were only 193 pupils in 
these schools. 

Eighty per cent of the construction labor on the school buildings at Brighton 
Reservation was performed by the Seminole men. The school is maintained 
with funds appropriated by Congress, and has three teachers. The Seminole 
children attend voluntarily and learn to read, write and speak English. Perhaps 
even more significant is the regular attendance of most of the men at night 
school. Osceola’s desire for adult education for his men has been realized. 
However, learning is a harder process for them than for their children. In 1940 
one half of the men and children of this reservation were attending school. 
So far the older women have shown no wish to attend.” 

As it became possible for the children to attend schools in neighboring towns, 
transportation being supplied, the Seminole parents preferred these to the 
government day schools. The only opposition to education came from the older 
Indians living along the Tamiami Trail. 

Supt. Marmon recently stated in correspondence, that the day school at 
Dania was discontinued in 1936, and at the present time 35 Seminole children 
from that reservation attend the public school in the town of Dania, about four 
miles distant, a bus for their transportation being provided by the public 
school system. The grades in that school are from four to seven. In his report 
for 1953, Superintendent Marmon states that “In 1942-43 there were no Semi- 
nole attending the public schools in Florida ... Today there are 87 attending 
the public schools in eight different towns and cities. There are a total of 257 
children of school age. There was a total of 152 children enrolled this year in 
government day and boarding schools and eight public schools. Many of the 
105 children now in schools live in rather isolated places on the Brighton and 
Big Cypress reservations and along the Tamiami Trail west of Miami in Dade 
and Collier counties.” 

The third line of advancement sought by the Indian Reorganization Act was 
an improvement in the economic life of the people. In the old days the Seminole 
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regarded the strip of land along the east coast as belonging to the white man 
and the interior of the state as their own. It yielded them a livelihood. Material 
for their dwellings was at hand; they knew how to use many wild plants for 
food and they raised a few vegetables by a simple method of farming. It is said 
they had corn, sugarcane, sweet potatoes, beans and melons at an early date. 
Their stock-raising included pigs and a few chickens, and there was good 
hunting and fishing. They had a small income from the sale of hides and skins. 
All this changed with the development of highways and the drainage of the 
Everglades. When the Tamiami Trail was completed the privacy of the Semi- 
nole came to an end. 

In 1939 funds and cattle were provided for a cattle-raising program for the 
benefit of the whole tribe. This program soon became self-supporting and it was 
agreed that the tribe would pay back to the government the cost of the cattle. 
The Agency Report states that in the spring of 1953 an individual ownership 
pattern was started and 68 heads of families were issued 50 heads of breeding 
cows, the cost of these to be repaid to the Seminole tribe in cash over a period 
of eight years with interest. During the preceding year (1952-53) 314 acres 
of range land was purchased with tribal funds at $10.00 per acre. The Report 
states further that sixty acres of additional, improved pasture land was pur- 
chased with tribal funds during the year. 

It is said that the beef cattle business of the Seminole at Brighton and in 
the Big Cypress Swamp has been valude at $350,000.00. 

A road progress has been instituted which not only provides a number of 
Seminole with employment but which yields good results for the development 
of the reservation. 

The individuality of the tribe and its members is seen in their adaptation to 
the new conditions. As already stated, a few Seminoles have built houses of the 
one-room type, use gas (gasoline) or kerosene for cooking and have electricity 
in their homes, but the larger number prefer to live in the camps, in the old 
thatched houses, doing their cooking over an open camp-fire. But in trans- 
portation they are all agreed and almost every family has some sort of an auto- 
mobile. They need cars to go to their places of employment and to the stores 
where they buy the commodities sold by the white men. The cattle industry 
has furnished employment to many. Seminole, while others are employed as farm 
laborers. Seminoles with mechanical ability are employed on parking lots in 
towns, while others are skilful in managing various sorts of machines. The 
women are busy making costume dolls of various sizes. These and other forms 
of handicraft are sold at Trading Posts along the highways. Some Seminole 
work in the exhibition camps in Miami and elsewhere, demonstrating the native 
manner of life to visitors. ; 

Many Seminole find employment during the winter at the Everglades 
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National Park which received 125,000 visitors last season, according to its 
Superintendent, Dan B. Beard. 

The Seminole Indian today is earning his living. 

The second major legislation affecting the Seminole Indians was the House 
Concurrent Resolution 108 which was passed by the Senate of the United States 
on August 1, 1953. This resolution opens as follows: “Resolved by the House of 
Representatives (the Senate concurring). That it is declared to be the sense of 
Congress that, at the earliest possible time, all of the Individual tribes and the 
individuals thereof located within the States of California, Florida, New York 
and Texas . . . should be freed from Federal supervision and control and from 
all the disabilities and limitations specially applicable to Indians. [Then follows 
a list of certain tribes.] It is further declared to be the sense of Congress that 
upon the release of such tribes and individual members thereof from such dis- 
abilities and limitations, all offices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the State 
of California, Florida, New York and Texas and all other offices of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs whose primary purpose was to serve any Indian tribe or indi- 
vidual Indian freed from Federal supervision should be abolished. . .” 

This led to much discussion among the Seminoles and delegations have been 
sent to Washington. One delegation included an old man in native costume who 
walked the streets of Washigton barefooted. An interesting comment in the 
Florida press was as follows: “There’s a big debate just now as to whether 
Congress should terminate the federal trusteeship and put the Seminole on the 
same footing as their fellow citizens of Florida who aren’t Seminoles. Repeated 
efforts have failed to get the Indians to agree on any pian for doing this. They 
are highly individualistic. 

“Both sides of the argument seem to have lost sight of a basic fact about 
Florida’s Seminoles. This is that, almost without exception, those not living on 
reservations don’t own the land they are using. They are squatters, subject to 
eviction whenever the land-owners decide to a start using their property.” 

This legislation was an important subject in an address by Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs Glenn L. Emmons before the Annual Meeting of the Indian 
Rights Association in Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 21, 1954. He said, concerning the 
present situation, “Federal responsibility for administering the affairs of Indians 
individuals and Indian tribes should be terminated as rapidly as the circum- 
stances of each tribe will permit . . . responsibility for trust properties should be 
transferred to the Indians themselves, either as groups or individuals as soon 
as possible.”® 

In closing his address the Commissioner said, “We believe that with aid 
in these three respects [health, education, economic welfare] we can greatly 


"Jeanne Bellamy. Miami Herald Magazine, Miami, Florida, April 24, 1954, p. 1. 
*Glenn L. Emmons, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Address, Jan. 21, 1954. p. 7. 
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hasten the day when the Indian people will no longer need the protection of a 
special relationship with the Federal Government and when they can take their 
place in our local communities on an equal footing with their non-Indian 
neighbors.” 

The Seminole Indian of today is the United States citizen of tomorrow. 


Red Wing, Minnesota 








AN EAST TEXAS “NECK” RIDDLE 


by 
Haldeen Braddy 


When I was a child, my father, John Winfield Braddy, used to tell me a 
story about an East Texas outlaw who saved his neck by confounding his captors 
with a riddle which they could not solve. As I remember the tale, told about 
1915, the outlaw rode his horse into the woods and was set upon and captured 
by a posse of the sheriff’s men. These men were about to string up the outlaw 
to a tree when, according to the custom in early Texas, they told him he could 
win his freedom if he recited a riddle which they could not unriddle. The noose 
was already around the outlaw’s neck and looped over the branch of a tree when 
his chance to save himself came. The outlaw was so frightened that he was hard 
put to think of anything, but after fidgeting about nervously for a while, he 
finally thought of something just as the sheriff’s men were tightening the noose 
to pull him off the ground and swing him in the air. Turning to the posse, the 
outlaw recited the following rhymed riddle: 


A horn ate a horn 

Up a high oak tree; 

If you can unriddle this, 
You can kill me. 


The sheriff’s men were completely mystified by the verses and pressed the out- 
law for an explanation. When they gave up guessing, this is the story he told 
them, and it won him his release. He said that his name was Mr. Horne and 
that he once climbed into a tree to protect himself from his pursuers and that he 
there would have died of hunger had he not eaten a soft cow horn which he 
carried in his belt to use as a trumpet. (On this genre, see further Herbert 
Halpert, “The Cante Fable in Decay,” SFQ (1941), V, 197-200.) 


HALDEEN BrRaApDY 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE CURRENT STATE OF 
FOLKLORE IN TURKEY 


by 
William Hugh Jansen 


History, politics, and nationalism all influence the current status of folklore 
in Turkey. The Halkevi (folk houses or institutes) established in every Turk- 
ish town during Ataturk’s regime had among their many purposes the encour- 
agement of interest in folklore, the display and performance of folklore, and the 
recording and publication of folklore. These purposes, which were energetically 
pursued, resulted from Ataturk’s conviction that folklore could awaken in the 
apathetic Anatolian a national consciousness and a proud sense of Turkish unity 
and tradition. 

Though Ataturk is still a hero, his party is now the opposition and his poli- 
cies and theories lie in varying degrees of disrepute. The Halkevi, because of 
their close connection with that current opposition party, whose propaganda 
purposes they did undoubtedly serve, have been closed. And the half dozen or 
more surprisingly good folklore journals that they published have been discon- 
tinued, as has their activity in publishing volumes of collected material. 

In addition, Turkey is violently anti-leftism of any sort. Because of a sus- 
picion of liberalism in its occupant, the one professorial chair of folklore in the 
universities has been abolished, and because of the attendant national clamor 
will not be soon reinstated, I fear. 

Further any activity which will present Turkey in a “backward” or “rustic” 
light is now looked upon with a jaundiced eye. Thus, two studies rather like 
James West’s Plainville, USA and the authors of those studies have had rather 
rough sledding. According to my information, one of these authors was, in be- 
wildering rapidity, jailed, released, given a presidential decoration, and exiled 
to the provinces. 

Amidst all these rather gloomy facts, three reasons for encouragement shine 
forth. As democracy and the two-party system become more firmly entrenched, 
increased tolerance is being shown for the non-political aspects of the previous 
regime. Thus, the Halkevi are being very quietly allowed to reopen under pri- 
vate aegis and without governmental funds. Whether they will be able to afford 
to return to their former folklore recording activities is a problem. Second, the 
tremendous linguistic project handsomely endowed by Ataturk has continued 
untrammeled, and one by-product of its work is the recording of local lore — 
legends and anecdotes — for linguistic reasons, of course, but still the material 
is carefully filed and available to scholars. Third, one of Turkey’s most beloved 
senior diplomats, Foreign Minister Fuad Koprulu should soon, because of age, 
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retire and return to his academic pursuits. Fuad Koprulu is undoubtedly Tur- 
key’s greatest folklorist, and a revered scholar. His activity may help to revivify 
Turkish folklore studies. 

I do not mean to imply that the amount of work done already is insignifi- 
cant. Far from it, but much remains to be done, and in some fields all remains 
to be done. And it is imperative that much should be done as soon as possible, 
for the culture patterns in Turkey are changing radically and rapidly. Not only 
this, but some of the patterns which are about to disappear or which have disap- 
peared, except from the memory of the older people, have in them features, the 
knowledge of which should shed enormous light into the whole international 
study of folklore and which, I venture to say, might add entire new concepts to 
certain folkloristic disciplines. 

I can only suggest a few of the reasons why Turkish folklore is so rich and 
virile and why it needs intensive and extensive study. For at least five thousand 
years, Turkey has been a crossroads of civilization and a melting pot. The melt- 
ing process continues. Right now, new Bulgarian emigrés are being settled in 
self-contained, self-sufficient communities in Turkey. There are entire villages 
of relatively recent Turkistani settlers. In the large cities there are foreign- 
language enclaves which have conserved their cultural patterns without contact 
with their original homelands for from 500 to 700 years. Examples are the 
Spanish Jews and the Genoese. Of course there are the Greeks. A group with 
fascinating possibilities is the Trabzon people, whose ancestry must be pure 
Greek and yet who are Moslems speaking only Turkish. There are the Kurds, 
villages of whom are scattered all over Turkey. Delightfully there are large 
numbers of Gypsies, living as George Borrow portrayed them. I remember read- 
ing a statement bewailing the failure to study the gypsies while there was yet 
time. There is yet time in Turkey. There are various nomadic (and, I am told, 
shamanistic) Turkish-speaking tribes pitching their tents all over Turkey. 
There are completely illiterate people living in the center of monumental Hittite, 
Hellenistic, Roman, and Crusader ruins. What do you suppose their legends 
are about their strange and, to us, romantic surroundings? None of the multi- 
tudinous folklore problems of these peoples has been even touched. 

Further in the less exotic, city-,town-, and village-dwelling Turk, there is 
again need for immediate folkloristic study. Until 25 years ago, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Turks, perhaps 90%, were illiterate. The reasons for a coin- 
cidence between illiteracy and a wealth of folklore are probably more compli- 
cated than is generally realized, but at least the coincidence is generally assumed 
—and in Turkey it was, and is, a reality. But Turkey is rapidly becoming a 
literate nation. If literacy means a change in, or a destruction of, folklore, now 
is the time to study the full folklore picture of Turkey so that material will be 
available for the next generation of folklorists who will be able to decide what 
the actual impact of literacy is upon a nation’s folklore. 
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The newest trend in folkloristic study — and a very important one — is the 
how and why of performance. Here again Turkey holds the keys to many 
locks, but those keys are in danger of being lost. The profession of story-telling 
— once highly respected and very profitable — that until 35 years ago gave to 
the ubiquitous coffee house some of the function of a theatre, is disappearing 
fast. The Meddah — the story-teller — is no longer seen in the big cities at all 
except for nostalgic revivals during religious holidays and degradec perform- 
ances at children’s parties. But I am told he can still be encounte:ed in the 
provinces, with the badges of his profession, a staff in his hand and a white cloth 
slung over one shoulder. The professional folk-singer is still very much a part 
of the Turkish scene, though again he is rare, though not non-existant, in the 
cities. Not only is there the professional folk-singer, but there is also the bard 
who sings the old songs and composes new ones, often impromptu. I think there 
is little likelihood of the bard’s immediate disappearance. As I shall point 
out later, he is too much revered for that, but again there is need for immediate 
study, for he is being taken up by the radio, and unfortunately he is learning 
from the radio to string and fret his saz to the Western fixed scale so that his 
magnificently modal music is doomed. 

One very unusual opportunity that Turkey affords is the possibility of 
studying the performance of folk drama. One type of folk drama has, so far as 
I know, disappeared, but the disappearance was very recent and some folk 
actors of the traditional so-called “‘middle-play” are still living. Indeed at least 
two of them are cinema comics. However, and despite official proclamation 
of its demise, another type of Turkish folk drama, the shadow theatre, is still 
very much alive. I have seen in Ankara the performances of one of its great 
artists, an old man nearly illiterate and an amazing actor. To study why these 
performers chose their occupation, how they learned it, what their conception 
of it is, and what society’s attitudes are towards them and towards their activi- 
ties should materially aid folklorists who are forced to base conclusions about 
performance upon the study of much less virile folk traditions. 

Let us look at some of the particular aspects of folkiore as they are mani- 
fested in Turkey. In folk narrative, the marchen has been probably best studied. 
Eberhard and Boratav’s excellent Type index just published is based not only 
upon the authors’ own monumental collections but upon some 36 book-length 
collections (most in Turkish and each of one or more volumes) and upon some 
8 Turkish journals, now I think all defunct, which published folk-tales. Despite 
this impressive total, there are few trained collectors in Turkey. Pertev Bora- 
tav, probably the best collector, lives now abroad, and there is certainly little or 
no tale-collecting going on at present. Many areas, including nearly all the most 
promising ones, have never been collected at all. 

Better known, but not well studied or collected, is the Turkish anecdote. 
Anyone who has the faintest impression of Turkish folklore has heard of Nas- 
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reddin Hoca, who as a wise fool, as a philosopher, as a man of the world, is the 
hero of, I would guess, literally thousands of anecdotes, some of which are more 
than slightly ribald. These anecdotes should be systematically collected, though 
I must admit there seems to be little likelihood of their ever disappearing from 
the Turkish tongue. Every Turk tells them with relish and in the most sur- 
prising contexts. A study of them, incidentally, might provide some interesting 
statistics upon the repertoire of the ordinary, non-professional story-teller. The 
Turk, of course, tells many anecdotes (ranging from jokes to exempla and fa- 
bles) that have nothing to do with old Nasreddin. Many, of course, are not 
told in cycles of any sort, but one other cycle would very much interest the 
folklorist, and that is a series of anecdotes running into the hundreds, I’m sure, 
about the Bektashi, a now-outlawed dervish group, sometimes called the Ma- 
sonic Order of Islam. These anecdotes in general set forth a kind of worldly 
wisdom and a deep skepticism about the tabus and beliefs of the Moslem fun- 
damentalists. 

Turkish local legend, so far as I know, has been untouched. I have already 
given my reasons for thinking this type may be particularly rich. A representa- 
tive collection would be of interest to many sciences besides folklore. 

There exists in Turkish a kind of romance — akin to the medieval romance 
and, like it, on the threshold between oral and written literature. Some of these 
have been collected. A few have been the subject of close individual study — all 
in Turkish. Some happily were recorded long ago so that comparative studies 
should be possible. Many are currently available in cheap chapbooks. Some are 
quite like the Robin Hood stories: others are frightfully sticky love stories. One 
was the subject of the first real Turkish opera. Some have bellad versions as 
well as prose forms. Practically none of this is known outside the Turkish lan- 
guage area. 

Turkish folk songs afford equal treasures. Although I am not capable of 
comment upon the music itself, trained musicians have told me that the indi- 
vidual scales or modes are charming and simple, but that the number of modes 
is staggering. As many as three intervals may occur, for example, between /a 
and ¢i or re and mi. 

The expected narratives and lyrics (many of them mournful) occur, 
but unexpected is the appearance of brooding philosophical folk lyrics about 
the meaning of life and death. Even more surprising is the reputation of the 
composers of folk songs. They are folk heroes, and folksongs are confidently 
attributed by the folk to ancient composers, some of whom are known through- 
out the nation while others are the favorite sons of various regions. Even some 
of the traditional outlaws are supposed to have been the authors of certain 
folksongs, and this is true not only of “confessions.” On the basis of this tradi- 
tional lore and of historical vital statistics, scholars have been able to build up 
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some biographical data for composer-singers going back to the 11th century and 
even have developed a conjectural canon of their works. 

What the full extent of the recording of Turkish folk songs is, is impossible to 
say. A project like our Library of Congress recording project has been going 
on for nearly twenty years. More than 10,000 records have resulted from this 
activity. But there have been other projects, and there are many commercial 
recordings of authentic singers and songs. So far as nation-wide representation 
is concerned, folk songs have been better collected than any other form of folk- 
lore, but little has been published even in Turkish. And there still remains 
much to be collected, particularly ritualistic music, which must be collected 
soon or not at all since the rituals themselves, which were only to be found in 
the provinces anyway, have been illegal for 30 years. Incidentally some of this 
music is surprisingly primitive, and is reminiscent of American Indian Music. 

If he is an anecdote-teller, the every-day Turk is also a proverb-user. Every 
situation, every reaction, calls forth proverbs, many of them rimed. There are 
small coliections of proverbs, but they make hardly a dent in the enormous body 
that exists. And there is nothing about the use of the proverb, the desire for 
expression that it satisfies. Again a study of the Turkish proverb would in- 
trigue others besides the folklorist, though here too I think there is little like- 
lihooct of any immediate diminution in its usage, and thus the study of it may 
wait until more pressing problems are solved. 

Folk drama has been collected to some extent. Any more collecting must 
and should be done soon for reasons already indicated. 

Folk dance is also rich in Turkey with all the 63 provinces having their pe- 
culiar local forms of the many dances that exist. But here, too, to determine 
the pure folk form, study must be made soon. The young people, except in the 
more remote areas are no longer learning folk dances — except in some cities 
through the schools! Turkey’s great national dance, the Zebek, was danced 
by everyone in Ataturk’s time, including Ataturk, himself. Today the young 
man who can do it is praised but rare. And one spectacular dance, the men’s 
belly dance, is known now by only a handful of old timers. 

And so one could go on with the riddle, with the prodigious folk-beliefs, with 
the folk arts, some of the products of which are already museum pieces, et 
cetera, but the story is always the same: it is time that is of the essence. 

What can be done about exploiting this mine before exploitation becomes 
unprofitable or impossible? Several things occur to me. Once a so-called rare 
language, Turkish is now taught in various instiutions in the U. S. Potential 
American folklorists should be encouraged to study Turkish and then go to Tur- 
key where a thousand invaluable doctora! dissertations beg to be done. Potential 
Turkish folklorists should be encouraged to go abroad to learn how to collect 
and study their folklore treasures. Finally one or more of the foundations in- 
terested in the Near East and particularly in Turkey should be encouraged to 
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finance a long-range, large-scope project for the collection and study of Turkish 
folklore, perhaps a joint project involving Turkey and some other nation, — I 
‘hope, the United States. 


University of Kentucky 
WILLIAM HuGH JANSEN 
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FOLK-TALES FROM IRAQ 


by 
Alice Mehdy 


The stories which are re-told from generation to generation carry in them 
qualities of timeless appeal to a race, and in so doing convey to others some 
knowledge of the culture from which they came. Among such tales are the 
following from Iraq. 

In this group, the first and fourth tales exhibit the Arabs’ love of the cleverly 

reasoned phrase while the Bedouins’ well-known desert wisdom is illustrated in 
the fifth selection. Happiness between husband and wife, often a topic of con- 
versation among the Arabs, is the theme of the second as well as of the last 
story. 
I. There is still to be seen, dominating the flat plain along the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers, an old device for irrigating small areas of land. Water is 
drawn up from a deep well by means of donkeys or cows treading a well-worn 
path, as they haul up leather bucketfuls of water. Sometimes the animals go in 
a circle; sometimes the path is straight, inclined so as to make a downhill slope 
when the full bucket is being drawn up. The water is emptied into a trough and 
is led off, through gravity, as far as it will go into the thirsty crop rows. 

The ropes which connect the donkeys and the buckets go high into the air 
over a large wooden spool, rotating on a shaft. This rotation lessens wear on 
the rope, and results in a characteristic creaking sound heard for some distance. 

The tale is told of a young poet who wanted to test the wisdom of a girl 

before asking her to marry him. He asked her this question, pointing to a well 
of the above type: “What does the spool say?” The girl thought and reflected 
for a while before replying, to his satisfaction: “Others used to irrigate and sing 
for me; now it is my turn to irrigate and sing.” 
II. The arch of Ctesiphon is a widely-known landmark on Iraq’s archeological 
map, and it soon comes into view on driving the sixteen miles south of Baghdad. 
Built by the Persians about the fourth century, A.D., the span measures over 
eighty feet in width, the height is about one hundred and twenty feet, and the 
walls ten feet thick. It has been said that it is the widest single-span vault of 
unreinforced brickwork in the world. About the building of the structure, the 
following story is told: 

When the bricklayers reached a certain height in the arch, there was only 
one man who kept on throwing bricks up to them, while the other workers had 
reached their limit. (This practice is still in use at the present time, in a coun- 
try where brick is the predominant building material.) 

The curiosity of another workman was aroused and led him to question why 
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this man had such superior strength. Inquiring about him, he found that the 
workman was known to be especially happy with his wife. She did everything 
to make him comfortable and his home a delight. The workman went to the 
wife and told her that he had noticed her husband flirting with another 
woman. The wife was hurt, and thus her attitude toward her husband changed. 
The husband detected this change of heart and in his turn became gloomy and 
depressed. 

The next day when he went to his work and tried to throw the bricks high 
in the air as usual, he failed to reach his former mark. This was observed by 
the questioning workman, who was now satisfied that he knew the man’s secret; 
having found the cause of his strength, he again went to the wife and told her 
what had been his intention in saying that her husband was unfaithful. She was 
overjoyed by this news, and from then on was as happy with her husband as 
before, who consequently regained his former skill. 

III. There are many humorous stories circulated about Abu Nuwas, the great 
poet of Haroun al-Rashid’s time. He was fabulous for inventing jokes, and 
doubtless many of later origins have also been attributed to him. 

Once the Caliph, Haroun al-Rashid, is said to have asked him to commit a 
sin, with the excuse for committing it to be worse than the sin itself. 

The next day while the Caliph was ascending the palace staircase, the poet 
saw him, approached and pinched him. Haroun al-Rashid was very angry and 
on the point of drawing his sword, when Abu Nuwas said hurriedly, “Excuse me, 
I thought it was your wife!” 

The Caliph then recalled his instructions of the previous day and laughed 
at how cleverly they had been fulfilled. 

IV. Another tale concerning Abu Nuwas has become famous, and begins: 

Once Haroun al-Rashid was sitting in the large reception hall of his palace, 
with his courtiers, in a merry mood. He told a servant to bring eggs and dis- 
tribute them, one to each person present. When it was done, the Caliph told 
them: “When Abu Nuwas enters, I will order everyone to lay an egg; the one 
who fails to do so will be beheaded. Everyone must then imitate a hen and give 
up his egg.” 

Abu Nuwas came and sat down, after the traditional greeting (still in every- 
day use): “Peace on you.” The Caliph gave his order and everyone performed 
his part, except Abu Nuwas. He was bewildered for a minute, then he stood up, 
moving his arms up and down to imitate wings flapping and crowed like a 
rooster. Haroun al-Rashid said, “I demanded an egg from you. You must pay 
the penalty.” 

Abu Nuwas replied, “You have so many hens, there is needed at least one 
rooster!” 

V. A Bedouin was once going through the desert and met another wayfarer. 
After greeting each other, the first said, “You must be looking for a stray 
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camel.” The second Bedouin eagerly replied that this was true. The first con- 
tinued: “Its right eye is blind.” “Yes.” “It is carrying date syrup.” “Yes.” “Its 
tail is amputated.” “Yes. Where is my camel?” The first man answered, “I 
don’t know and I have never seen it.” “Then how did you describe it?” was 
the question. The other replied, “That is easy. It has strayed because it was 
not grazing in one place; I observed that the grasses were eaten here and there. 
I say it is one-eyed because I noticed that the left side of a patch of grass was 
grazed and the right left untouched. It was carrying date syrup I could tell, 
because there were flies collected around drops of the syrup near the grazing 
places. Finally, it had no tail, because its droppings were in one spot; other- 
wise they would be scattered.” And he proceeded on his way, leaving the other 
searching for the lost camel. 

Farther on he met another man and inquired whether he was following a 

woman. On learning that this was true, he continued, “She is pregnant. She was 
angry with her husband or his relatives and on her way to her family.” The 
second Bedouin declared that this was all true, and said, ‘““Where is she?” The 
first answered: “I have never seen her; simply by studying the traces she left 
on the sand was I able to make these deductions. She was pregnant because 
the prints she made were rather deep. She was angry but repenting that she 
left, because every few minutes she turned back to see if anyone was coming 
after her to reconcile her.” The husband was convinced of the keen observation 
of this man, and, bidding farewell, went on his way to find his wife. 
VI. A group of young men were talking about ghosts. Some affirmed their 
existence; others denied it. One of the more daring among them said, “I will 
make a bet that I can cook dinner in the cemetery at night alone.” They agreed 
upon a certain bet, and he was given a wooden stake, inscribed with the names 
of those present. This was supposed to be driven into the ground at the ceme- 
tery after the food was cooked and he was ready to take it to them, to prove 
that he had indeed been there. 

The bold young man went to the appointed spot, and after finishing the 
cooking, he drove the stake into the ground while he was sitting down. When 
he came to get up, something pulled him down. At this he was so frightened 
that he fell to the ground, dead. 

His friends had begun to worry about him, and they went to the cemetery. 
To their horror, they saw their friend dead, and beside him the pot of food. 
Upon moving him, they found that the stake had been driven through his robe 
into the ground. 

VII. Up to the recent past in Iraq, there were lions within the country. They 
figure in some stories and tales, as in the following well-known one: 

A woman once consulted a wise man to seek advice as to how to please her 
husband, who did not seem happy with her. The wise man told her that he 
needed to write a talisman for her to carry, and this must be written with a 
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lion’s whisker. He sent her out with the instruction to bring such an article 
to him. 

Her only recourse was to go into the wilderness and tame one of the eon 
enough to carry out her task. To do this, she first went home and prepared a 
delicious stuffed lamb, and took it into the brus where lions were known to be. 
Soon a lion came, ready to attack her; whereupon she threw him the lamb. He 
ate it greedily and had no further thought of attack. She returned home and 
the next day prepared another lamb. The same lion appeared and this time was 
more friendly. She repeated this many times. 

Finally the lion was sufficiently friendly to her, that, when petting him, she 
dared to pull out one of his whiskers. She went to the wise man, who remem- 
bered her mission, and now gave her this advice: ‘““You have been so clever as 
to tame a wild beast enough to bring me this hair, and yet you cannot win 
your husband. Go now and exert yourself to please him as you have been 
doing for this lion.” 


Monterey, California 
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SOME ANIMAL SUPERSTITIONS FROM MARSHALL 
COUNTY, TENNESSEE 


by 
E. G. Rogers 


Marshall County lies within the central political division of Tennessee and 
is the last county excepting one bordering on the Alabama line. The following 
list of 155 animal superstitions were collected by high school students during 
the years of 1934, 1935, and 1936, under the supervision of the writer as Eng- 
lish instructor in Forrest High School within that county. An abundance and 
variety of materials were collected in Marshall County from which these items 
have been chosen. 

Although a regional spot-checking has not been followed, it is observable 
that a majority of the superstitions are generally fairly well known over a 
much greater area. However, it is noticeable that substitutions will frequently 
be made in the kind and color of animals in the “good” and “bad” luck omens, 
as where the white cat, white rabbit, or white squirrel may reverse the ensuing 
fortune as contrasted with these same animals in their respective black and 
grey colors. Likewise, there are reversals as to the portent in the directional 
movements of animals, as in the case of an animal crossing one’s path, or which 
way a certain bird flies. All animals mentioned are indigenous with the excep- 
tion of the ostrich (item 86) which is not found in this area. 

A broad classification includes the following categories: 1. the weather; 
2. sickness and death; 3. courtship and marriage; 4. good and bad luck; 5. 
breaking a charm; 6. miscellaneous; and 7. proverbial sayings. 

A number of these superstitions involve a conditioner whose secondary 
action may determine, change, or reverse the outcome. Examples of these are 
following items: 4, 60, 63, 65, 66, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 83, 84, 93, 99, 105, and 
the entire category 109-119 which have to do with the breaking of a “charm” 
or a “spell.” 


r THE WEATHER 


To hang a snake upon the fence will bring rain. 

To hang a snake up by its tail will bring rain. 

To hang a dead snake over a fence with its stomach turned toward the 
sun will bring rain. 

To hang a snake upon a fence and watch until after it is dead, if it falls 
off, there will be dry weather; if it stays on, there will be rain. 

To observe a snake crawling on the ground is an indication of rain. 

To hear chickens crow in the night indicates a change in the weather. 

To see little chickens jump around is a sign of rain. 

To hear a rooster crow between nine and ten o’clock in the morning is a 
sign of rain. 
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10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 


39. 
40. 
41. 
43. 


44. 
45. 


E. G. RoGErs 


To see chickens huddle upon the woodpile is an indication of rain. 

To see a great number of flies sticking to a window or to a screen is a sign 
of rain. 

To hear hogs squeal at night indicates colder weather. 

To see a hog carrying leaves or shucks for a bed is a sign of cold weather. 
To see hogs jump and caper indicates colder weather. 

To hear dry jarflies (cicada, called jarfly by the Cherokees) hollow in the 
late summer is a sign of a late (prolonged) winter. 

To bear guineas chatter incessantly is a sign of rain. 

To hear a katydid for the first time means that it will be exactly ninety 
days — (one says sixty days) until the first killing frost. 

To hear a rain crow hollow indicates that there will be rain. 

To see crows gather in flocks indicates a cold turn in the weather. 

To hear a tree frog hollow indicates rain. 

To see a rabbit stand on his hind feet and whistle is an indication of rain. 
To see a groundhog come out before noon indicates rain before sundown. 
To see his shadow on groundhog day, February 2, means that the ground- 
hog will go back into his hole and that there will be six weeks more of bad 
weather. 

To hear a woodchuck hammering on a tree is a sign of rain. 

To see cattle running in a pasture indicates a forthcoming storm. 

To see a large group of bull-bats flying around in the air is a sign of rain. 
To see a cat sitting with its back to the fire indicates that there will be 
snow. 

To see a frog hopping around in dry weather is a sign of rain. 

To hear tree frogs hollow is a sign of rain. 

To see a cat lying on the back of its head is the sign of a storm. 

To see wild geese fly South means colder weather. 

To see wild geese returning North indicates that winter has broken. 

To hear an owl hollow in the daytime is a sign of rain. 

To see a buzzard sailing very high indicates a forthcoming storm. 

To see fish jump up is a sign of rain. 

To hear kildees flying and hollowing at night indicates rain. 

To see blackbirds flying low over the river (water) means that there will 
be rain soon. 


SICKNESS AND DEATH 


To hear a hen crow means that there is scon to be a death in the family. 
To hear a rooster crowing on the porch of a sick person’s home is an omen 
of death. 

To hear a rooster crow from under the floor is a sign of death. 

To hear a rooster cackle is a sign of death. 

To dream of geese is a sign of death. 


. To hear a dog howl at night indicates death in the family. 

To hear a dog howling under your window at night means that someone 
will shortly die. 

To hear a whip-poor-will in the daytime is the sign of death. 

To see a whip-poor-vwill come to your house at twilight means that some- 
one in the family will die. 
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To a a mockingbird singing on the chimney means that someone is go- 
ing to die. 
To hear an owl hollowing at night is a sign of death. 
To hear an owl hoot or screech for three successive nights around the house 
means that someone will die. 
To ag an owl at your house hollowing at twilight means a death in the 
family. 
To have a howling stray dog come to you, facing you with-its head up, 
means that you will die. 
To kill a hummingbird is an omen of death. 
To hear a cow bawling at night is an omen of death. 
To hear a cow lowing after midnight means a death in the family. 
To hear a dove hollowing while flying overhead is a sign of death. 
To see a bird come into the house and fly around the room is a sign of 
death. 
To dream of geese is a sign of death. 
To dream of white doves flying overhead is a sign of death. 
To dream of a horse is a sign of death. 

CouRTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 
To catch a catfish on the first day in May indicates that you will marry 
a drunkard. 
To walk a mile when you hear the first dove coo on the first day in May 
means that you will meet your intended mate. 
To own a black cat means that the girl will never marry. 
To possess a black family cat means that no single person in that family 
will get married. 
To put a black cat in a quilt (Var., new quilt) and allow it to jump from 
the quilt, the one it jumps before will be the first to get married. 
To see a redbird which flies to the right means that you will see your 
sweetheart before night (Var., tomorrow night). 
To count one hundred white mules and then shake hands with the next 
man or woman you see (opposite sex), that person will become your 
future husband or wife. 
To see a redbird and repeat, “Red bird, red bird, fly to your right, see my 
sweetheart before tomorrow night,” your wish will come true. 


Goop AND Bap Luck 


A whistling girl and a crowing hen always come to some bad end. 

When a rooster crows a lot, you will hear bad news. 

To buy a horse and pay for it-on Sunday means that you will have bad 
luck with the horse. 

To see a chicken come into the house and jump upon the bed is bad luck. 
To hear a rooster crow before seven means bad news before eleven. 

To see a black cat cross your path is an omen of bad luck. 

To have a strange black cat come and stay with you is good luck. 

To remove a cat (house moving) is bad luck. 

To find two opossums in the same tree is bad luck. 

To see a rabbit start across the road in front of you and turn back is 
bad luck. 
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77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 


82. 
83. 


84. 
85. 


86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
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94. 
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100. 
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103. 
. To touch the skin of a rattlesnake is bad luck. 
105. 
106. 
107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 
111. 
112. 


E. G. RocGErs 


To see a rabbit cross to the right side of the road in front of you, and 
you fail to stop and make a cross and spit in it, you will have bad luck. 
To wear as a charm the left hind foot of a rabbit killed in a graveyard at 
midnight will bring good luck. 

When you see a rabbit cross the road, take off your hat and spit in it, 
and you will have good luck. 

To see a rabbit cross the road in front of you is bad luck unless you make 
a cross in the palm of your hand. 

To see a rabbit run in front of you and turn to the left after it has started 
in the opposite direction means bad luck. 

It is good luck to carry a rabbit’s foot. 

To see a black cat go in front of you and turn to the left is bad luck; if 
you turn to the right, or go back, good luck will follow. 

To bring good luck, catch a rabbit at midnight on a Friday in a grave- 
yard, cut off his left hind leg, and wear it about your neck. 

To see a butterfly light on a lady’s dress (man’s suit) means that these 
will have new garments. 

To dream of an ostrich is bad luck. 

To see a bluebird fly to the right is good luck. 

To see a black cat away from home is bad luck. 

To remove a shoe from a dead horse is bad luck. 

To kill a tod is bad luck. 

To kill a toad will make the cow give bloody milk. 

To bring a snake into the house is bad luck. 

To see a redbird and make a wish before it flies will bring good luck. 

To mount a horse from the right-hand side is bad luck. 

To catch an opossum in a weeping willow tree will bring bad luck. 

To kill a spider is bad luck. 

To hear a blackbird singing when you get up is good luck. 

To bite a butterfly’s head off will bring good luck. 

To walk backward and spit in front of you will break the charm when 
a rabbit crosses in front of you. 

To hang a horse’s shoe over the door is good luck. 

To see a solid white rabbit is good luck. 

To own a white rabbit is good luck. 

To see a squirrel cross your path is good luck. 


To see a gray horse and make a wish, the wish will come true. 

To catch a hummingbird will bring evil to your home. 

To see a biackbird at your wedding (on your wedding day) will bring bad 
luck. 

To see a two-headed calf is good luck. 


BREAKING A CHARM 


To stop an owl from hollowing, turn your shoes outside in, upside down, 
and place them under the bed. 

To stop an owl from hollowing, throw salt into the fire. 

To stop an owl, tie knots in the sheet. 

To stop an owl, put the poker into the fire. 
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To stop an owl from hollowing, drop a pin into a burning lamp. 

To change bad luck to good luck when a rabbit crosses your path, take 
off your hat and spit in it. (Also 79) 

To break the bad luck charm when a rabbit crosses before you, make a 
cross in the palm of your hand. (Also 80) 

When a hen lays a little egg, it is unlucky unless you throw the egg over 
the house. ; 

To break the evil charm from a cat passing to the left in front of you, 
either go yourself to the right or turn back in the direction from whence 
you came. (Also 83) 

When a rabbit crosses in front of you, walk backward and spit to break 
the charm. (Also 99) 

When you see a fever worm, you must walk backward and spit three 
times. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


To see two hens fighting means that you will soon have company. 

To hear a rooster crow repeatedly means that someone is coming. 

For a rooster to get up on a chair on the porch and crow means that 
someone is coming. 

For a rooster to crow in the door is a warning of company. 

To kill hogs on the light of the moon, the meat will turn to grease. 

To kill hogs on the light of the moon, the meat when fried will swell up 
and be tough. 

To see a redbird means an unexpected visitor. 

To dream of domestic animals means the return of absent friends; to 
dream of wild animals indicates that you have secret enemies. 

To set eggs under a hen in the morning means that you will get more 
roosters than pullets; in the afternoon, more pullets than roosters. 

To handle a frog will cause you to have warts on the hands. 

When a mud turtle bites you, he will not turn loose until it thunders. 
Cows get down on their knees at twelve o’clock on Chris:mas Eve. 
When you see a red bird, start saying your A-B-C’s. The letter he flies 
on will be the first letter in the name of an unexpected visitor. 

To see a cat washing its face before the fire means that company is 
coming. 

A mule with a white stripe down his back will be mean. 

To take off warts, carry a dead cat to a graveyard at midnight and 
throw the cat on the grave of some person who has had the reputation 
for meanness. As you do so, say, 


Cat follow ghost, 
Warts follow cat, 
I’m through with you. 


To set eggs laid in May will mean that the young chickens will sleep 
themselves to death. 

To set eggs when the wind is in the North means that the chickens will 
hollow themselves to death. 

If you kill the first snake you see in the spring, you will conquer your 
enemies. 
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151. 
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E. G. RoGErs 


To let a dog walk over a tooth which has been pulled, means that a dog 
tooth will return in its place. 


PROVERBIAL SAYINGS 


A short horse is soon curried (groomed). 

Cut a dog’s tail off and he will never leave home. 
Birds of a feather flock together. 

You can lead a horse to water but you cannot make it drink. 
Don’t count your chickens until they are hatched. 
A setting hen never gets fat. 

A setting hen never gains flesh. 

A hit dog always hollows. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

The fox does not go twice into the same trap. 
The early bird catches the worm. 


PROVERBIAL Sayincs (Of Comparison) 


As mad as a wet hen. 
As busy as a bee. 

As fit as a bug in a rug. 
As sly as a fox. 

Fits like a bug’s shirt. 


Tennessee Wesleyan College 














ANIMAL WISDOM IN THE OZARKS 
BY Otto ERNEST RAYBURN 


Wisdom has been defined as the faculty of making the best use of knowl- 
edge. It is a combination of discernment, judgment and sagacity, in short, under- 
standing. We do not think of animals as having the power to compare ideas and 
ascertain relationships, but they are able to distinguish one thing from another 
and they have their natural powers highly developed. It is largely a matter of 
instinct with the animal, but experience does have a part in its behavior. 

Superstition, for the most part, is based upon false logic, but the practice 
of rural folk in endowing animals with superior mental faculties is not always 
faulty. Wild life proves itself efficient in solving its problems and the observer, 
not schooled in science, may ascribe to it a mental endowment equal and even 
superior to his own. Animal wisdom in connection with weather, agricultural 
activities, and things of the household is often considered quite trustworthy. 
The more superstitious people even extend this brute wisdom into realms of 
birth, marriage, death, love and good and bad luck. The most common assump- 
tion, perhaps, is that animals are able to foretell the approach of storms and 
numerous dangers that humanity is heir to. Warning animals are legion in 
folklore. The crowing of the rooster is a very old omen and still accepted in 
many parts of the world. Rats are credited with leaving vessels about to sink. 
Horses refuse to approach an apparition and the howling of dogs is always a 
bad sign. 

The crow is noted for its wisdom and stories are told in the Ozarks about 
the code of this wise bird and how it is practiced. When crows feed in a corn- 
field or other spot where danger is apparent, the hillfolks say that a sentry is 
set up to do guard duty while his fellows feed. If he fails in his duty, a caucus 
is called and the crows try the offender in their own court of justice high in the 
tree tops. The crow language on such occasions is said to be different from 
that used when they are teasing an owl, hawk or other bird. If the defendant 
is found guilty, he is pecked to death and the justice of the court is upheld. This 
version of crow behavior is widely accepted in the hill country.2 

Other crow superstitions such as the belief that it is an omen of good luck 
to find a dead crow in the road and that young crows are white in color before 
they leave the nest, is false analogy and not acceptable to reason. 

Birds that nest on the ground appear to be endowed with a gift of instinctive 
wisdom. It is a wide-spread belief in the Ozarks that violent thunder sometimes 
kills young birds in the egg. Hunters claim that wild turkeys frequently desert 
their nests a few hours after a severe thunder storm. It is assumed that the hen 


1Cf. Vance Randolph, Ozark Superstitions (New York, 1947), p. 246. 
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knows the eggs are dead and realizes that it would be useless to remain on the 
nest. 

Nest building is attributed to instinct, but it is almost unbelievable how well 
the bird family is adjusted to nature. The mourning dove builds one of the 
poorest nests known to the feathered tribe, laying a few sticks on the limb of a 
tree or on the ground. The structure looks like it would fall apart at the slight- 
est disturbance. Recently the conservation department of Missouri made a 
check on dove nests in an area harassed by a hundred mile an hour wind. Only 
two nests out of about twenty observed were disturbed by the powerful wind. 

The wisdom of the beaver is a marvel of instinct that puzzles the biologist. 
This little rodent has an inner urge to build dams to widen the area and in- 
crease the depth of the water around its home. The construction of these dams 
is a feat of animal architecture that deserves attention. The trees or saplings 
are cut and dragged into position and then arranged with the butt-ends up- 
stream. They are plastered with mud and sometimes weighted down with rocks 
to keep the structure in shape. The upper side of the dam looks as if it had 
been smoothed with a trowel. 

The beaver’s lody. is a unique structure usually built up from the bottom 
of the pond or water course and plastered with mud. Three distinct kinds of 
lodges are built, depending upon environment and the whim of the builders. 
Perhaps what is called the island lodge with a central living room a little above 
the level of the water is the outstanding one. Moss and grass are mixed with 
mud and worked into a framework of tree branches for the walls and cone 
shaped roof. The floor is usually carpeted with grass, bark and chips. Fre- 
quently there are store rooms adjacent to the living room. The beavers are 
social animals and several of them occupy the same house. They understand 
their job and do it so well that they excite our admiration. 

Cleverness among animals is apparent to the close observer in the woods 
and fields, but some of the stories told border upon the ridiculous. Many back- 
woodsmen, says Vance Randolph, are convinced that there is a mutual under- 
standing between squirrels and mosquitoes so that the latter protect the former 
from hunters. It is true that when squirrels are feeding on mulberries in late 
spring, the mosquitoes frequently torment the hunter to the extent that he 
loses interest in hunting. 

Foxes are said to coax squirrels out of trees by charming them with their 
playful antics. When the fox sights a squirrel he puts on an act, rolling on the 
ground and cutting didos. The squirrel is “charmed” by the show and his curi- 
osity gets the best of him. He descends to the ground and the crafty fox grabs 
him. 

Our folklore has numerous superstitions concerning supernatural! protection 
of the bird and animal kingdom. For example, a barn in which swallows are 
nesting will never be struck by lightning. The pileated woodpecker or woodhen 
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is supposed to be endowed with supernatural powers and it is said that in the 
old days certain parts of its body were highly prized by witch doctors who used 
them in their witchcraft. 

The reproduction of eels is a mystery to the river folks and there is an old 
belief that the eel is a male catfish. The eel always returns to salt water for 
breeding purposes, and the folks in the hills do not see small eels in the streams. 
The notion somehow developed, too, that the eel is a camouflaged catfish, but 
it is a far-fetched notion and perhaps not even good folklore. 

The lowly mud turtle has not been overlooked by nature. It may be an ugly, 
dumb looking creature but folklore decrees that it has the tenacity to hold on 
until it thunders and its body contains seven kinds of meat — pork, beef, mut- 
ton, chicken, venison, duck, and fish. If this is true, the tortoise should be a 
table delicacy of high order. 


Eureka Springs, Arkansas 











FROM UNCLE REMUS TO MARK TWAIN 
BY HERBERT GOLDSTONE 


Folklorists have known all about the charming Mark Twain-Joel Chandler 
Harris correspondence, though they have never discovered all the letters.1 Mark 
Twain’s original letter asking Joel Chandler Harris to trace the ghost story 
“The Golden Arm” still is missing, but recently in the Cornell Library my wife 
has found Joel Chandler Harris’ letter telling what he found out about the story. 

Apparently Mark Twain must have written sometime before August 1, 
1881, since Joel Chandler Harris’ letter is dated August 4, 1881.8 Mark Twain 
must have praised the Uncle Remus stories because Joel Chandler Harris in- 
sisted that the subject matter of the stories rather than his style accounted for 
their value, and he must also have mentioned the “Golden Arm” story since 
Joel Chandler Harris asked for the details. Harris promised to investigate the 
story by exchanging tales with the Negroes, as he characteristically did, to 
arouse their interest and secure their cooperation. We do not know if Mark 
Twain discussed publication of Joel Chandler Harris’ work, but the latter asked 
Mark Twain’s advice about the best method of publishing his Uncle Remus 
stories. In his reply of August 10, 1881 Mark Twain enclosed a copy of “The 
Golden Arm” and described how he told it. He also thought subscription the 
best method and even volunteered to introduce Joel Chandler Harris to his own 
reliable publisher, Osgood, who would certainly give him good advice. Finally, 
he scoffed at Uncle Remus’ modesty: 


In reality the stories are only alligator pears — one merely eats them for the 
sake of the salad dressing. Uncle Remus is most deftly drawn & is a lovable & 
delightful creation; he, & the little boy & their relations with each other are 
bright fine literature, & worthy to live, for their sakes; & certainly the stories 
are not to be credited with them. But enough of this, I seem to be proving to the 
man that made the multiplication table that twice one are two.* 


Several months elapsed before Joel Chandler Harris replied;> on December 6, 
1881 he wrote the following letter: 


6 December, 1881 
My dear Mr. Clemens: 
I ought to have thanked you long ago for your kindness in sending me the 


*For an excellent discussion of the correspondence see Mark Twain to Uncle Remus 1881- 
1885, ed. Thomas H. English, Emory University Publications, Sources and Reprints, Series 7 
No. 3 (Atlanta, 1953). 

*Ibid., p. 9, and Julia Collier Harris, The Life and Letters of Joel Chandler Harris (Bos- 
ton and New York, 1918), p. 167. 

*Harris, pp. 168-169 reprints her father’s letter. 

‘English, pp. 10-12 reprints this letter in entirety. 

"In the first sentence of his letter of December 6, 1881 Joel Chandler Harris implies that 
he has not acknowledged Mark Twain’s letter sooner, though he should have. 
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legend of the Golden Arm, and for your generous refusal to regard Uncle Remus 
from the standpoint of a critic. I nave been endeavoring to verify the legend, 
however, and with that end in view I sent it down into Putnam county.® It 
comes back a little changed. The golden arm has disappeared, and a “silver 
sev’mpunce wat de folks gone en put on de ’oman eyeled for ter keep um shot” 
has taken its place. The “sev’m punce” (or seven-pence) is stolen and put into 
a box, where it jumps up and rattles when the woman’s ghost comes, and there 
are various other complications of a ghastly sort with which I will not worry 
you. The two stories may be entirely different, but since beginning the work of 
collecting the animal myths I have fallen a victim to the comparative method, 
and it is sometimes embarrassing. 

I see the critics of The New York Tribune and The Atlantic Monthly are 
surprised at your new book and also pleased with it,” but I don’t understand 
how it can be in the nature of a revelation to those who have read between the 
lines of some of your sketches and after-dinner speeches. Speaking of The 
Atlantic, I have often pictured to myself the astonishment of the Boston maid- 
ens when they turned from one of Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s essays on the 
“The Comity of Sensibility,” or “Color as a Transgression” to the deep-toned 
hilarity of one of your sketches. Was it on this account that Mr. Howells 
retired to amuse himself with overwork?® I remember laughing myself sore 
over your report of the troubles of the family which mistook the firing of a 
cannon for a thunderstorm — and I laughed the more when I thought of the 
attitude of Boston.1° 

I haven’t ventured to write to Mr. Osgood, but I have in mind a story of 
slave-life in the south which I would be glad to have him publish — provided 
it passes muster with The Century people.12 

I trust your lumbago difficulty has passed away; but I am curious to 
know this: if, with the lumbago, you can be good and kind, and gentle to an 
unknown fellow in a far country (as you have been to me) what would you 
have been if you had never known lumbago? Gratefully yours, 

Joel Chandler Harris 
*Putnam County, where Harris was born, is south-east of Atlanta, about half way be- 
tween Atlanta and Augusta. 

"The book is The Prince and the Pauper. The reviews mentioned are in The Atlantic 
Monthly XLVIII (1881), 843-845, and The New York Daily Tribune, October 25, 1881, p. 8. 

*Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward was a New England bluestocking writer famous for her 
novels and essays about religious problems and very sensitive intellectual New England 
women. Three of her essays appeared in The Atlantic Monthly in 1880 and 1881: “What 
is a Fact,” XLVI (1880), 676-685, and “Friends: a Duet,” XLVII (1881), 86-95, 145-155, 
305-317, 490-507, 666-678, and 836-844, and XLVIII (1881), 98-106, and “Is God Good,” 
XLVIII (1881), 532-546. 

°A joke about Howells’ retirement from the editorship of The Atlantic Monthly in 1881. 

2°He is referring to the story, “Mrs. McWilliams and the Lightning,” The Ailantic 
Monthly XLVI (1880), 380-384. This story may be found in The American Claimant and 
Other Stories and Sketches in The Writings of Mark Twain (Hartford, 1903), XXI, 296-300. 

“From the context it would appear that Joel Chandler Harris might have had some 
agreement with the magazine regarding publication rights. Julia Collier Harris p. 214 says 
that in 1885 the magazine did offer her father an agreed income if he wrote only for them. 
Perhaps a similar offer had been made earlier. What the story is remains only a guess. If 
he means a novel, it might be On the Plantation (New York, 1892) or Chronicles of Aunt 
Minervy Ann (New York, 1899), except that both works apparently were written consider- 
ably after 1881. Cf. Harris, P. 294 and 400. If he means stories, he may have in mind 
Free Joe and Other Sketches in Black and White (New York, 1887) or Mingo and Other 
Sketches in Black and White (Boston, 1884). The last may seem most likely since it was 
published by Osgood. 
Cornell University 











NEGRO BOATMEN’S SONGS 


By 
Jay B. Hubbell 


In A Second Visit to the United States (New York, 1849), I, 244-245, Sir 
Charles Lyell described a boat trip from Savannah to Darien which he took on 
the last day of the year 1845. He commented briefly on the singing of the 
Negro boatmen: 


. .. our black oarsmen made the woods echo to their song. One of them taking 
the lead, first improvised a verse, paying compliments to his master’s family, 
and to a celebrated black beauty of the neighborhood, who was compared to 
the “red bird.” The other five then joined in chorus, always repeating the same 
words. Occasionally they struck up a hymn, taught them by the Methodists, 
in which the most sacred subjects were handled with strange familiarity, and 
which, though nothing irreverent was meant, sounded oddly to our ears, and, 
when following a love ditty, almost profane. 


Lyell, unfortunately for us, failed to record any of the boatmen’s songs. 
Few Southern writers who so often heard the slaves singing took the trouble 
to record them, either. There is, however, one exception. Some songs of the 
Negro boatmen are given in “An Editorial Voyage to Edisto Island,” which 
appeared in the Charleston magazine, Chicora, on August 13 and 27, 1842 
(I, 47 and 63). The author of the article was in all probability the editor, 
Bartholomew Rivers Carroll, Jr., the intimate friend of William Gilmore Simms. 
A footnote attached to the first of the songs given below explains that “Master 
Ralph, or Uncle Ralph, is in charge of the boat crew.” 

Regularly and beautifully each oar is dipped into the seemingly glassy water, 
and as the canoe springs forward at the impulse, “Big-mouth Joe,” the leading 


oarsman, announces his departure from the city with a song, in whose chorus 
every one joins — 


Now we gwine leab Charlestown city, 
Pull boys, pull! — 

The gals we leab it is a pity, 
Pull boys, pull! — 

Mass Ralph, ’e take a big strong toddy, 
Pull boys, pull! — 

Mass Ralph, e aint gwine let us noddy, 
Pull boys, pull! — 

The sun, ’e is up, da creeping, 
Pull boys, pull! — 

You Jim, you rascal, you’s da sleeping, 
Pull boys, pull! — 
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And thus in an improvisation of as pleasant melody as ever floated over 
the waters, we are off on our voyage. 


Mass Ralph, mass Ralph, ’e is a good man, 
Oh ma Riley, oh! 

Mass Ralph, mass Ralph, ’e sit at the boat starn, 
Oh ma Riley, oh! 

Mass Ralph, mass Ralph, him boat ’e can row, 


ir Oh ma Riley, oh! 
on Come boys, come boys, pull, let me pull oh, 
he Oh ma Riley, oh! 


[I omit a few lines which describe a picnic breakfast, after which the voyage 
is resumed.] Everything upon such occasions is turned into song; and as our 


8 purpose is to afford a true picture of the habits of this part of our population, 
a we will be excused in giving a specimen or two of such improvisations, even at 
un the risk of offending those few pretenders to taste, who presume because they 
“ have skill enough to adjust a cravat, or fit a coat, they must also possess brains 
. d enough to criticise the inherent beauty and propriety of our negro minstrelsy. 
d One of the oarsmen lags perhaps at his work. Joe perceives it, and at once 
4 strikes up — 
. One time upon dis ribber, 
le Long time ago — 
o Mass Ralph ’e had a nigger, 
ne Long time ago — 
h Da nigger had no merit, 
12 Long time ago — 
, De nigger couldn’t row wid sperrit, 
; Long time ago — 
ms And now dere is in dis boat, ah, 
er A nigger dat I see — 
Wha’ is a good for nuthing shoat, ah, 
r, Ha, ha, ha, he — 
ig Da nigger’s weak like water, 
iS Ha, ha, ha, he — 
’E can’t row a half quarter, 
Ha, ha, ha, he — 
Cuss de nigger — cuss ’e libber, 
Ha, ha, ha, he — 
’E nebber shall come on dis ribber, 
Ha, ha, ha, he — 


The delinquent oarsman would sooner die than live under such a rebuke; 
and hence it is that few failures are ever met with in boat voyages of the kind. 


University of Virginia 














BOOK REVIEWS 


The Old Country Store. By Grratp Carson. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1954. xvi, pp. 330, $5.00. 


This is a book written with a great deal of sympathy, out of a large bibli- 
ography, but with insufficient organization. One gets the feeling, as the chap- 
ters pass, that the author is embarrassed by a multiplicity of detail. Either too 
much or too little incident and comment makes for abstraction. The final effect, 
therefore, indicates that a stricter ordering of the material, a longer revery 
about the store, as the economy of the nation grew more complex, would have 
made a more convincing impact upon the reader. There are few competent 
transitions, and even within chapters the author allows a suggestion, an anec- 
dote, an incident to divert him from the main intention any given chapter head- 
ing announces. The chapters seem then, instead of being organic parts of a 
considered whole, arbitrary and themselves the casual gossip about the cracker 
barrel. 

Nevertheless the changing structure of the American economy, in its basic 
parts, does come through to the reader. In the severe isolation of country dis- 
tricts, it becomes evident that the hard measures of a frontier economy remained 
even after the frontier had advanced further west. The geographical isolation of 
the parts of the nation, the great seaboard ports from the interior, the book makes 
plainly clear, as well as the rapidity with which the mercantilism was supplanted 
by an industrial economy. This is displayed well enough in the differing services 
the merchant performs for the community, while underneath the successive 
modes of communication appear as the inevitable avenues of disruption. 
The merchant and his community remained intact, though changed, by the 
advent of the railroad. Travellers, freight, an enlarging trade, reached the 
towns more rapidly and plentifully, but the town was still the focal point. Horse 
drawn vehicles came to and fro from the depot, and the life in a county had 
its spiritual as well as physical being still intact. It was the automobile, by its 
acceleration, which scattered the family, that unit of the communal whole, draw- 
ing the individual into an aimless turning speed without end, and this is the 
triumph of the means, the loss of the end, the disappearance of the store being 
crucial evidence of this revolution. 

The strategy an author confronts before such a subject must always be the 
right relationship, the degree of representation, which his theme has to the his- 
tory which encompasses it. I feel the strategy of this book is unsure, the store 
being given undue weight in the lives of its patrons, leaving with the reader a 
feeling that the dominant interest and need in American life is material. It may 
have been. It may be. The author has left depressing evidence of this, but there 
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are other areas of knowledge which might deny it, and his evidence in the light 
of a larger human need and want is not quite convincing. 


University of Florida 
ANDREW NELSON LYTLE 


Folk Dances of Tennessee and Other Authentic Folk Material. Edited by FLora 
L. McDoweE tt. Smithville, Tenn., Mrs. Flora L. McDowell; or Delaware, 
Ohio, Cooperative Recreation Service, Inc., 1954. 64 pp. $1.00. 


Mrs. Flora L. McDowell has added another publication to the excellent 
folklore collections which she and her husband have made from the Caney Fork 
section of Tennessee. In no other collection has so much variety and such a 
complete picture of the folklore of a region been given in so few pages. The 
author begins with the rimes that mother and father use when playing with 
the baby. 

Old bee way up yonder 
Come down, 
Get you in the belly gut, belly gut. 


Young children play “Pieased or Displeased” and “Slap Out.” Young folks 
write friendship verses in albums. Older folks tell riddles and explain how to 
be a witch and how to get rid of a witch. The play party, which is often 
sketchily treated, has been fully presented with nineteen examples, having 
melody, text, and extended explanations of the figures and steps. This group 
or section is the best in the collection. Mrs. McDowell gives an interesting 
definition of the play party. “The distinction between the play party games 
and the dance was quite clear. If the only music was the singing of the players, 
and the simple figures were wholly determined by the words of the song, then 
it was a play party game. If the music was a fiddle or other instrument instead 
of singing, and the changes of the dance were called, then it was a dance.” 
The modern revival of the square dance has not extended to the play party, one 
of the most graceful and charming types of our traditional culture. Mrs. Mc- 
Dowell has preserved the genuine play party for all who wish to use it for the 
pleasure and enjoyment of young children today. Folksongs, such as “Rolla 
Trudem” and “Good Old Husband,” complete the collection from the Caney 
Fork Country of Tennessee. 

Folksingers are often not given for songs and dances because the texts are 
not presented as each one was found in the memory of some one person, but 
are composites. Composite texts are usually assembled by an editor who culls 
from two or more texts what he thinks makes an effective presentation. The 
editor thus rewrites, or at least reorganizes, the folk material, and the result is 
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usually not a genuine record of the folk. The method used by Mrs. McDowell 
is different. She says: “As herein offered, there is not a word or a note that 
has been copied from any book or paper. No source has been used except the 
memory of the authors and their friends. Each song has been many times re- 
hearsed, and all errors, so far as possible, have been smoothed out by the com- 
bined work and criticism of many witnesses. So far, perhaps, as it is humanly 
possible, this collection is an accurate transcription of the actual performance 
of our ancestors in the Tennessee hills many years ago.” As Mrs. McDowell 
clearly shows, the method is to reconstruct from the composite memory of the 
community the texts and melodies that were used by the preceding generation, 
and the result is delightful and genuine folklore available for any who wish to 
use the dances or songs. The entire work is done with a sincere simplicity and 
natural gracefulness that is in keeping with folklore at its best. 


University of Florida 


EpwIn C. KIRKLAND 
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